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child will one day be an Abbess ! " That " day/' however, was long in
coming, and many were the momentous happenings that were destined to
precede it. In 1792 the French Revolutionary Armies invaded Belgium,
then part of the Austrian dominions, and began those impieties and
devastations everywhere associated with the enforced propaganda of the
" Rights of Man." In an incredibly short time the most peaceful people
in Europe were in a state of violent commotion. Many of the better
classes took to flight with whatever they could carry with them, while
in the south the hardy rustic population was facing the godless soldiers
of Valmy and Jemappes with fowling-pieces and pitchforks in a La
Vendee kind of struggle which has been so vividly described by Hendrik
Conscience in Vena, or The War of the Peasants. M. Haze, as one of the
prescribed " aristocrats," after very nearly falling a victim to la lanterne \
had to abandon his home with his wife and children, and so sudden was
the flight, that in the confusion of the general exodus, the various members
of the household became separated, and for some years they suffered the
additional hardships of a divided exile. M. Haze, in fact, never saw his
beloved ones again, dying in Germany before the happy reunion could be
effected. Jeanne and her sister, Fernande, though separated from their
parents, fell into the hands of some good people, and were well cared for,
but it was not till after the lapse of several years that they could rejoin
their mother and return to Lifege. The hard experiences caused by the
revolutionary invasion were no doubt an excellent preparation for the future
foundress of the " Daughters of the Cross." One of the great needs of
Belgium, like France, at that time of reconstruction after the social deluge,
was Christian education. The Catholic orders and their schools having
been swept away and no new religious communities having taken their
place, the nation was confronted with the dismal prospect of state secularism
in the training of the young with all its baleful results. Thoroughly
believing in the practical proverb that an ounce of help is worth a ton of
pity ! Jeanne and her sister, now both young women, resolved to do what
they could in their own immediate circle. They opened a school for
children of the middle class in Liege, where sound religious instruction
was imparted together with the usual subjects of a superior education.
So successful was the venture that they were soon asked by the authorities
to take over the management of the parish school of St Barthelmy. Sacri-
ficing their own feelings and interests, the sisters consented, and before long
their efforts in this new sphere of labour had resulted in a social better-
ment that was manifest all over the city. But excellent as may be
the effects of well-directed individual labour, these must of necessity
perish with those who inaugurate the work, and hence the wisdom under-
lying the foundation of the religious orders in which practical good is